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account nothing whatever except the numbers of the instances,
is a rational proceeding. The passage already quoted from
Leibniz (In exemplis juriditis politicisque plerumque non tamen
subtili calculo ofus est, quam accurata omnium tircumstantiarum
enumeratione) is as applicable to scientific as to political inquiries.
Generally speaking, therefore, I think that the business of
statistical technique ought to be regarded as strictly limited to
preparing the numerical aspects of our material in an intelligible
form, so as to be ready for the application of the usual inductive
methods. Statistical technique tells us how to * count the cases5
when we are presented with complex material. It must not
proceed also, except in the exceptional case where our evidence
furnishes us from the outset with data of a particular kind, to
turn its results into probabilities; not, at any rate, if we mean
by probability a measure of rational belief.
2.  There is, however, one type of technical, statistical investi-
gation not yet discussed, which seems to me to be a valuable
aid to inductive correlation.   This method consists in breaking
up a statistical series, according to appropriate principles, into
a number of sub-series, with a view to analysing and measuring,
not merely the frequency of a given character over the aggregate
series, but the stability of this frequency amongst the sub-
series ; that is to say, the series as a whole is divided up by some
principle of classification into a set of sub-series, and the fluctua-
tion of the statistical frequency under examination between the
various sub-series is then examined.   It is, in fact, a technical
method of increasing the Analogy between the instances, in the
sense given to this process in Part III,
3.  The method of analysing statistical series, as opposed to
the Laplacian or mathematical method, one might designate the
inductive   method.   Independently   of   the   investigations   of
Bernoulli or Laplace, practical statisticians began at least as early
as the end of the seventeenth centuryl to pay attention to the
stability of statistical series when analysed in this manner,
throughout  the eighteenth century,  students  of   mortality
statistics, and of the- ratio of male to female births (including
Laplace himself), paid attention to the degree of constancy of the
1 Gratrnt in his Natural and* Political Observations upon tfie Bills of Mortality
has been quoted as one of the earliest statisticians to pay attention to these
considerations.